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chooses to keep it up. It is also gratifying to know, that he has the 
professorship of drawing at the University and several private schools. 

As great effects sometimes spring from slight causes, I may be par- 
doned mentioning a certain "club," of which your humble servant is 
a member. It was commenced (for I dare not say organized) some 
five months ago, and up to this day has " glided smoothly on its des- 
tined way," with a clear coast as far, at least, as our weak eyes can 
penetrate. It consists of a few select members, and has for its object 
improvement in Art: nearly all of the members intending — should 
they have the ability — to be artists. We have a suite of rooms, 
models, etc. Some three or four of us are so far advanced as to intend 
going to Europe, probably next August. 

I have endeavored to oxtend among my acquaintances your valuable 
journal, The Cbayon, but have met with a shake of the head ; the 
reason assigned being that it was not practical. It is in vain to 
talk when people have not. sense enough to comprehend. One must 
swallow his mortification, and digest it as best he can. I am rejoiced 
to see by your last number, that, despite prejudice and folly, you are 
making headway. With much respect, etc., 

3Wm aman# % leaks. 

Ohaeioles. A Dramatic Poem. By the author of " Lyteria " 
(Josiah P. Qnincy). Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 

The previous production of this scion of a worthy Boston family 
was also dramatic ; and, as we have heard, for we have not read 
it, was a very fair initiatory in the art. The present profess.es 
" to resemble the Greek tragedy, and is written upon an event 
rather than a plot," and finds its chief interest in the sudden 
resuscitation of the Emperor Tiberius, who being in a swoon, 
was supposed to be dead, while his successor had already 
arrayed himself in the imperial regalia. Oharicles was the 
monarch's attendant physician, and in the lack of historical de- 
lineation of him, more play is given to the imagination in drawing ' 
his character, than to the others, and through his mouth come 
most of the finest passages of the poem. The style is evidently 
elaborately blotted out with stress upon verbal preferences, and 
often hints at turgidity, without actually becoming such. The 
form of expression is unwonted — the writer hankering to turn 
the substantive of his sentence into its verb — but we hardly 
know that this is to be cavilled at, considering that all naturalness 
of interlocution is infringed primarily by the employment of 
verse, only that the mind of the reader is doubly taxed in receiv- 
ing, and subsequently comprehending, whereas a greater direct- 
ness of expression demands but one effort for the two. The best 
writers of tragedy have deemed it more or less necessary for 
the sustaining of a proper dignity, to indulge in circumlocution 
to the exclusion of directness. Whether the beauty of diction, 
which is made to accompany it, is always a recompense for the 
lack of vigor and utmost perspicuity, which it is apt to have, is 
a question we will not now enter upon ; but there are.moments 
in the development of every plot, which seem to demand a 
hasty exactness, altogether inconsistent" with such practices. 
Such, for instance, is the case, where Tiberius, fainting from a 
debauch, is led from the chamber of revelry into the fresh air, 
where almost struggling to regain existence, our poet makes 
him deliver his quickened thoughts in this long-winded manner : 

" Ay, here I breathe more freely ; and these throbs, 
That beat so heavily the spirit out, 
Are timed to slower measure : I had pressed 
The bound extreme, where human misery 
Tears out a passago through her prison-house, 



And mingles with the others ; but this blast <-.-.'■ '"■■■'. "•' •'-''■ •"■ 

Kindles the life -within me. I rule still!" .:'-:.'. v?'i:i> 

The same thing is to be noted at the resuscitation, when tfie ; 
exigences of the moment are stayed to indulge in sometliyig, 
approaching bombast : ,' ]'..'■' C 

" Palsy these limbs — numb every nerve in death — '" ' "'' ''•** 

The stifling fury waked by such revolt, ; . , v.j 

Would vent itself through- bones that had bleached out : r ' '' ' 
A century in the sun 1 Then let me grow .'.'J; 

And tower in my wrath until I swell 
To bulk tremendous, and so toppling down 
Crush out this' league' of robbers !" ':•-.-;;. 

It becomes us to note some of the finer passages, and weW v 
not find a better than the physican!s description of Wei effeot.'' 
produced upon him by sculpture, in a scene with the' emperor 1 ;"'' 

who asks— .-■-■!.•■■.<..■ .s.Ji-.cin 

" Hast thou beheld Apollo's marbled form < ::,>':. Ui- 

Sfcand in our hall at Capri ? . ' . : . ,i. • ; ■; '■' ! 

What thought hadst then - >' ' •> >• 

When this perfection sunned thee with its life?" •"';'"• *-; r, *' a 



Oharicles replies, naturally falling into th^. theme of 
fession — 

" The thought of one whose study contemplates ' 
Maimed and diseased mankind. In awe I stood 
Before the stone-cast dream, that mirrored forth 
A human form ransomed from every flaw ," 

Prophetic of infirmity or death ! 
Long silently I marvelled j— till at lenght, 
Drawing its fire from the fooled "gazer's eye, 
A consciousnest i divine inhabited ' 

This shrine too noble for mortality." 

Mark another passage — 

" Music again 
Charges the air with pity ; mortal grief 
Pours forth its plaint in harmonies of art, 
Snatching the strolling breeze, and clogs its flight 
Toned with a human sorrow. Hence 1 oh, hence, 
Thou language of the soul tliat mocha our life, ,,, 

By rumoring a being all refined. 

From the dull dross that drags this feebleness ■ _,., :, (l 

Earthward from whence 'twas fashioned 1" 






-.■■:;■ j;J--jKi«1. 
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Note the effect of the alliteration in the last line Irat 'irtef^' ; 
the heaviness of it. Our last is from a scene at mornrbr^ak :,, ■ , 

" Listen 1 the touch of morning on the plain 
Makes every tree a lyrei Lo 1 how it sends 
A soothing energy through every vein, 

And pours abundance into weed a"hd' leaf, - i . 

Through measureless creation ! : 'E'en to die^— 
To breathe in simple confidence the 1 soul 
Forth to embrace the mornmg^were but sweet 
At such an hour as this !•"■ • ■■ " '" '■■;'"' 

The poem is not a lengthy, but an agreeable pastime 
sitting. " :: '" : --'' 

Of the famous Kosa Bonhettb we select some paragraphs,,, 
from the Paris correspondent of the Boston A tlas. After speak-. . 
ing of the disgust this personage once cansed amo.Dgtheo.eeu-::> 
pants of the balcan at the first representation of Lady Tartuffe-; ■'- 
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THE OEAYON 



a few years ago, among whom, unknown, she appeared in her 
dirty studio-dress, the writer farther recounts : 

She never pays much attention to the toilette. In Paris, her dress 
is severely simple, unadorned with lace and embroidery ; her bonnet is 
perfectly plain and a world too large for her head, and her hair is cut 
short as a la Titus, which you, perhaps, will better understand, if I 
say it is-cut as short as a school-boy's. Her constant companions are 
two large dogs, one escorting her on the right, and the other on the 
left side. Her features are rather hard, but Regular; she has a fine 
forehead, brilliant hazel eyes, delicate and nervous hands. 

But whenever she goes out to study, she wears masculine attire. 
As she has devoted herself to depicting rustic life and animals, she is 
obliged to make long rural excursions, to visit farms, to frequent mar- 
kets and fairs, and to mix with grooms, shepherds, and ploughmen, 
who; .would be tempted to impertinences, if she appeared among them 
in ^costume of her sex. She, therefore, has adopted male attire, 
which, whye it is useful, .sometimes places her in laughable predica- 
ments. One day, on her return from a distant pedestrian excursion in 
the environs of Paris, she heard that one of her intimate friends had 
suddenly fallen sick. She hastened (without staying to change her 
dress) to the invalid's house, and endeavored to relieve her as much as 
lay in her power. While she was there, the doctor, who had' been 
sent for, came in; he saw Mile. Bonheur (whom, very naturally, he 
took for a man) seated on the patient's bed, and kissing her tenderly. 
Giving- a significant smile, he retreated down stairs with all the deli- 
cacy of a well-bred leech, averse from interrupting what appeared to 
be a delightful tete-i-tete. He thought, perhaps, that love was better 
than lotions. "Ah! mon Dieu.''! exclaimed the invalid, "what is 
the matter with the doctor, why does he run off?" " I'm sure I don't 
know,". said Mile. Bonheur. "Do I frighten him? I don't.. wear 
moustaches." " No, but you are dressed as a man, and he saw you 
kissing me. Run after him and bring him back. Good me! he is 
going to believe I receive des amoureuf." Mile. Bonheur ran down 
the stairs and caught the doctor under the carriage way; she brought 
him back to the sick chamber. " Doctor," sa^d the patient, " why did 
you run off? Do you think the presence of Mademoiselle would 
enable me to dispense with your prescriptions, and would cure me of 
the fever?" "Ah.. Ah.." muttered, the embarrassed Sangrado, 
"this monsieur." " 'Tisn't a monsieur, doctor," interrupted the inva- 
lid, laughing; "allow me to introduce to you en paletot, my oldest 
friend, Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur, whose paintings you admire so 
much." 

A sketch of her life is next given us. We have, in a former 
number, devoted some space to Rosa Bonheur, and in the fol- 
lowing sketch may reprint facts which our readers are, perhaps, 
already familiar with, but the story of genius can never be too 
often, repeated : 

The history of Mile. Rosa Bonheur is the too common story of the 
children of genius. Poverty rocked her cradle. , Adversity clouded her 
earlier years. The chalice filled with misfortune and sorrow .was often 
commended to her lips. Her father, Raymond Bonheur, was a person 
of talent as an artist : in his youth he carried off all the prizes of draw- 
ing at Bordeaux ; but poverty, which was increased by an improvident 
marriage, forbid him to pursue the career which leads to fame, damning 
him to labor obscurely — as drawing-master, fan-painter, etc.,— to pro- 
cure his family their daily bread. Hard was the struggle of the young 
married couple. In a few years the wife died, leaving Raymond Bon- 
heur the father of four children, and the common purse diminished by 
the returns once derived from her music lessons. He removed to 
Paris. Rosa Bonheur was then seven years old, and her father placed 
her, Juliette, her sister, and her brothers Auguste and Isidore, at 
nurse with an excellent old woman named Catherine, who lived in the 
Champs Elysees, and who took good care of the poor little orphans. 
She sent them to the sohools in the neighborhood : but the truth is, 



Mile. Rosa was a great truant. Every day of sunshine she would run 
off to the Bois de Boulogne, where she roamed under the trees, gathering 
wild flowers, or listening to the birds, or basking on the grass, observ- 
ing the magical effects of the sun struggling to pierce the shade, or 
the lazy clouds as they floated in the depths of the sky. Sometimes, 
too, she would draw on the sand', with a dry twig, the landscape 
before her. Thus, even in her earliest years, she gave token of her 
vocation: 

." He lisped in numbers ; for the numbers came." 

In 1832 M. Bonheur took his three eldest children from Catherine; 
he placed Auguste and Isidore in a boarding-school, paying the usual 
fees by giving drawing-lessons in the school. Rosa was bound appren- 
tice to a seamstress, for her aversion to study forbade her being placed 
elsewhere, since she was ignorant of the simplest elements of ortho- 
graphy, arithmetic, writing, geography, and history. She remained 
with the seamstress a month, but that confinement and labor were 
most antipathetic to her; and when at the end of the first month her 
father came to see her, she threw herself into his arms.weeping, and 
declared she was suffering a martyrdom. Touched by her despair, he 
sought a female, boarding-school, where Mile. Rosa was received on 
the same terms on which her brothers' had been admitted in another 
school. The schoolmistress found her new scholar a terrible and most 
mischievous tom-boy ; for example : one of her favorite amusements 
was to draw caricatures of the teachers and the " big girls," cut them 
into silhouettes, and stick them with a ball of wet bread dangling to 
the ceiling of the school-room. She could be made to learn nothing 
but drawing : give her a pencil and paper, and she was perfectly con- 
tented. She would have been happy at the boarding-school, if her 
comrades, richer than herself, had hot constantly made her feel that 
she was the " drawing-master's daughter " — a sort of charity-scholar — 
by their gibes and jeers on her dress of calico, and the pewter fork and 
cup, which formed a contrast to their silk and silver. Her character, 
naturally open and communicative, became sombre. Her father took 
her from school. 

Once more at home, she studied Art with zeal ; she never quitted 
her pencils and brush until the lamp was lighted at night; and then 
she would model wax or clay until a late hour of the night. It is 
said she long hesitated between painting and sculpture; but when 
once she discovered which Art was most favorable to her talents, she 
wisely abandoned the other. Every morning she went to the Louvre 
to copy the great Italian masters, and Rubens, Poussin, Lesueur, and 
to draw from the antique; Strange to say, the admirable works of 
Paul Potter and Ruysdael-— Flemish fidelity to Nature— she, who will 
be classed in the. history of Art as their lineal descendant, neglected 
and contemned ! When she ceased working at the Louvre, she studied 
at home under her father's direction— she never had any other master. 
He allowed her under no pretext to work for the public, until he saw 
that her talent had reached maturity. It was long before her pencil 
brought her money. She spent four years studying the grand masters 
of Art; and, as she now possessed some skill in Art, she was at some 
loss what direction to give her talents. Historical painting alarmed 
her— painting de genre was unsuited with the gravity of her charac- 
ter—she recollected the pleasure' she lad found in her long rambles in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and she felt that she was born to paint rustic 
scenes and cattle. She instantly began to make long excursions in the 
neighborhood of Paris, where, on the .banks of some brook, in the 
glade of some forest, she would study Nature, and when night began 
to fall she would return home exhausted by fatigue. 

She found the rainy days (too frequent in this latitude) a great 
obstacle to her progress, and she desired very much to possess some 
animals, that she might study them when the weather forbade her 
rural excursions. Her family was then living on the sixth story of a 
house in the Rue Rumfort, in lodgings composed of four small rooms, 
with a little terrace, which she soon covered with climbing plants, and 
one day she managed to purchase a Bheep,' which was housed on the 
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terrace (to. the great detriment of her creepers, which it soon devoured), 
and for two years served- Mile. Bonheur as a model. Her brother 
Auguste was charged with the care of the animal,, and as that ele- 
vated position of a sixth story in Paris seemed unfavorable to ;the 
sheep's health, he would walk it on the commons, near the barriers, 
every evening after dusk. '•'■'.■■■■' 

This sheep, however, proved insufficient for the artist's studies, and 
Mile. Bonheur determined 1o visit the Abattoir du Route (a butchers' 
shambles) three times a week, where she spent whole days working, 
despite the brutal throng of the butchers' menials. She appeared for 
the first time at the Exhibition of 1841. She exhibited two paintings : 
Sheep and Goats, and Two Rabbits, and she has exhibited, with a 
constantly increasing success, every year since then. She keeps in 
her studio the paintings which do not satisfy her, and never compro- 
mises her glory by a premature exhibition of works which are 
unfinished. In 1848 she received the first-class medal. She never 
knew those long years of obscurity — that "hope deferred" — those 
" spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes," which too often 
embitter golden careers for life. The tide of wealth soon turned 
towards her studio, and effaced all traces of poverty. When Mile. 
Rosa Bonheur received from the hands of M. HoracwVernet the first- 
class medal and a splendid Sevres vase, her father was delighted — all 
his privations and poverty were forgotten — all his sacrifices were 
repaid by his daughter's fame. Her painting Le Labourage Niyernais 
carried her reputation very high, and the Horse Market set the seal to 
it. She has exhibited (there has been no exhibition since this was 
exposed to the public) no painting since the Horse Market; but if her 
next production (which I believe will be a Scotch scene : it will be 
interesting to, compare her and Landseer on the same ground) sustains 
her fame, she will unquestionably receive the cross of ;the Legion of 
Honor. 

Mile. Rosa Bonheur lives in a pretty little cottage iti the Rue 
d'Assas — a short street near the Rue de Vaugirard, separated by high 
walls from the street. . There are three bed-chambers and a dining- 
room, all very modestly furnished, on the ground floor ;. her studio 
occupies the whole second floor (here the first itage), and, strange 
sight in Paris, the passage and staircase are covered with handsome 
Aubnsson carpets. The moment you enter the house a favorite mon- 
key greets you with a thousand grimaces. A servant announces you, 
when you enter the studio, which is hung with green velvet and is 
uncarpeted : the floor, however, is as bright as mahogany, and might 
at a pinch serve for a mirror, thanks to the care of the frotteur. It is 
furnished with beautiful furniture, which, by its choice selection, at 
once indicates the house belongs to a lady, although the trophies of 
arms on the walls certainly look rather out of place in a lady's draw- 
ing-room; for the studio answers these two purposes. It is open to 
visitors on Fridays only — the other six days of the week it is closed to 
everybody except the artist's most intimate friends. She receives her 
visitors cordially, but the moment the . first salutations have been 
given: "You will allow me," she says, " to continue painting; that 
cannot prevent . our conversation," and she instantly resumes her 
brush. 

She rises every morning at six o'clock, and paints until night-fall, 
when she takes her pencil and draws until one o'clock at night 
There is no excellence without labor : 

L'etude et la visite ont leurs talents a part ; 
Qui se donne a la Hour Be aerobe a son art. 
Uri esprit partage rarement s'y consomme, 
Et les emplois def&u deiuandent tout un homme. 

While she is engaged in labor she likes to hear music or reading. 
George Sand is her favorite author, from the admirable style in which 
her books are written, and their ardent love of Nature— hot for their 
sentiments. In this city of scandal and slander no woman has yet 
dared even to look a black insinuation, to the disadvantage of Mile. 
Bonheur. The inseparable companion of "Mile. Rosa Bonheur is an 



intimate friend, Mllei Micas, a person of some thirty-five years, of a ■ 
frail, valetudinarian complexion. She follows Mile. Rosa in all tier 
excursions, and reads to her when she is working. They live like sis- , 
ters together, and but for Mile. Micas the cottage, would soon be, tppsy- 
turvy, since Mile. Bonheur, completely absorbed by her, Art, never pays 
the least attention to the house; Mile. Micas is frequently obliged to ' 
take her per force from her easel at meal hours. Mjle. Rosa Bonheur ' 
possesses now two horses, five goats, ah ox, a cow, three donkeys, and' ' 
sheep, dogs, birds, and poultry, en viaise, which she uses as -models; 
She is now painting a»work in which donkeys figure' as' the heroes; 
and she declares it is intended to vindicate this interesting species 
from the slurs cast upon it — slurs they do not merit. -'•;,! 

She lost her father in 1849. Her reputation had pfocurediMrtf tiri , ' 
post of director of the Communal School of Drawing two years -fteforei 
his death. She assisted him in its duties, and after his deathf-the title- 
was' conferred upon her, although it is her sister -Jnilettei now'Mmei' 
Peyfdl, who is the real directress. ; Mile. Bonheur goes to the ; school 
orice a week; they say she governs the school with a rod' of [irons , 
from a sort of principle; for she is anything but a stern, severe 
woman for others than herself. Several times the "big: girls "have: , 
imitated Mile. Rosa Bonheur's manner of wearing the hair. ■;. ^He^'j 
vens, Mademoiselles"! how ugly you are!" said she; -ffiThU iS : not * 
boys' school. Try and look like girls, then, I beg of you;" -She is .. 
exceedingly kind to her family. Her step-mother (her father mawiepV 
twice) is treated with great respect and consideration; indeed .the 
whole family forms one in the strictest sense of the word. Auguste ' 
married a niece of his father's second wife's, and Juliette's husband is 
a son of Mme. Bonheur by her first husband. They Ml live together 
in the school-house. Mile. Rosa • Bonheur has refused innumerable 
offers of marriage. " I shall hot marry," she says, "I prefer remain- 
ing with my brushes and pencil." ''■''-. 

She studied eighteen months on her "Horse Market," which; site 
regularly attended twice a week, dressed in a blouse; she. was soon 
known by all the horse-dealers. One day, an old. Normand said to, , 
her, " Come here, petiot: look at this superb beast! Make me his 
portrait, and I'll give you a drink." She painted the " beast'-s " por-. 
trait, and had the greatest difficulty in escaping the threatened' , 
"drink." M. Gambart, a French printseller, established at London, ; ! 
bought the " Horse Market " for $8000.* •->< .•,,(* ,,:•< 

Mile Bonheur's portfolios are said to contain some seven or eight hun-. * 
dred drawings and sketchings, which she might easily sell for large sums . 
of money; but she has refused every offer made for any qt therrv ' 
" An artist's sketches,'* she says, " are, so to say, ah integral part 'of '" 
himself. He draws his inspirations from them; and he should never ' 
part from them. If, When I die, my family is poor; I desire : rhy '■ 
sketches may be sold for them; if they are in independent circum- 
stances, I bequeath them to my native town." You will p'erdeivtf from ' 
this circumstance how far Mile Bonheur is being infeqted with that ., 
love for gold which sullies so many celebrated persons. One day,' a ■•■.'< 
a wealthy Dutchman entered her studio, and begged her, to paint tiinv' 
in two hours a rustic sketch, for which he proposed- to pay her'300flfr; ,, ; 
"No," said she, " I cannot satisfy you, I am not in my visual inspira- 
tion." A young sculptor, fascinated by the talents of Mile. Bonheur,,, ,.,- 
sent her in the following letter, a bank-note of 100 fr. :— "Mademoiselle,, 
I send you all the money at my disposition. . Will you be good, enough 
to give me in exchange for it, a sketch by you of its, si^e - ?."; The 
evening's post brought him a sketch worth at least a thousand francs 
and his bank-note. I need scarcely say, after having exhibited her 
career and character to you even in this hurried manner, thai; this 
eminent artist commands universal respect and the love of all' so for- 
tunate as to approach her nearly. . , ' SprRlbidNj 



* This picture is to become one of the Art-treasures of this country. ^M has 
been purchased by Wm. P. Wright, Esq., of TVeehawken, and will be exhibited in 
this city Some time during next autumn. ' ''"■'■' 
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A dbfinition of poetry is like the profile of a mountain — the 
same from no two points of view^ But from our stand point 
this seems to us to be a good one — that it is personal and par- 
ticular feeling rendered impersonal and universal. We always 
recognize a poetic thought as one which the poet found in his 
own -mind, and which when uttered, bears the impress of his 
own individuality, but which, nevertheless, we all recognize as 
haying existed in our own minds and as belonging equally to 
ns as to him ; and the universal response to its utterance is — how 
true this is, and how often we have felt it without having been 
able to express it. And the deeper this thought, and (conse- 
quently, perhaps) the more widely true, the fuller is its poetic 
quality. "We need not instance any of the thousand phrases 
which have beoome household words wherever humanity has 
risen above the dead level of sense and external necessity. The 
Bible, Shakspeare, all great poems are full of them, and to us a 
poem rises in nobility and spiritual usefulness as its character 
possesses and manifests these two conditions of strong person- 
ality and universal applicability. The mere intellectual gran- 
deur of a poem like the technical greatness of a picture, stands 
in small importance compared with this, and if this be true, 
" Aurora Leigh " is one of the noblest — we will not assert, 
though we believe, the noblest of the poems of its class of the 
present age of poetry. It is indeed as the authoress says : 

" My story for my better self, 
As when you paint your portrait foe a friend 
Who keeps it in a drawer, and looks at it 
Long after he has ceased to love you, just 
To hold together what he was and is." 

It is a revelatfon of a soul profound enough to approach 
nearly to the universal centre at which all things are common 
to those who have been able to reach there ; pure enough to 
make all who can comprehend it proud to claim affinity to it, and 
expressed with such clearness as must impress the most heart- 
less reader with the wonderfulness of its self-knowledge. It is 
the story of the life of a spirit utterly unveiled, and yet so 
pure and so unconscious in its nnveiling as to make one ashamed 
of liis own necessity to cloak himself before the world, and 
fully aware of his infinite inferiority compared with the nobleness 
which neither the shame of sin, nor the humiliation of, self- 
induced imperfection requires to drape itself from the gaze of 
its fellow-men. Its purity is so contagious that one wishes 
that he, too, might so open his soul to the world and join the 
company of Aurora Leigh ; it impels one to cast aside his dis- 
guises and step into the arena where the prize of spiritual 
beauty is to be contended for, were it not that his utmost unap- 
proachable unoxmsoiousness of self, were it not that the damn- 
ing consciousness of nudity, drives him back instantly to his 
conventional fig-leaves. To be pure enough to have nothing to 
conceal from the world, is the heaven's gift to Aurora Leigh — 
a gift we may recognize and envy", but which few of us dare 
presume that we share. This openness of soul, this revelation 
of its deepest and tenderest depths is the marvel of the poetic 
nature, and though shown gloriously in Mrs. Browning's son- 
nets from the Portuguese, which have given voice to many 
feelings whibh would have hardly dared speak for themselves 
so frankly, it is there felt to be intended only for one and then 
thrown to the world for the world's good, while in " Aurora 
Leigh " it is manifest for itself especially, but thrown before 
the 'world because it must be. 
It is Aurora herself who speaks through the poetess— no 



patched-up image of an imperfect life, made perfect by addi- 
tions from the idealities of other lives — no Greek-slave combi- 
nations of the nicer portions of many existences, in themselves 
all maimed and incomplete, and crowded incoherently together 
into a monster of harmonies and perfections, but a simple, 
single, earnest life ; and she tells her own story, wholly realizing 
that " the human heart is holy alike in its weakness and in its 
strength." And beginning that life as all true lives begin, she 
writes : 

" My mother was a Florentine, 
Whose rare blue eyes were shut from seeing me 
When scarcely I was four years old ; my life, 
A poor spark snatched up from a failing lamp, 
Which went out therefore. She was.weak and frail ; 
She could not bear the joy of giving life — 
The mother's rapture slew her." 

There is the indication of one condition. of an existence like 
Aurora's — a condition which, though overlooked by our 
theories of moral and intellectual development, is of the most 
potent and subtle nature, and of incomprehensible worth in a 
true existence — she was the child of Love ; no stately mating 
of Pride and Beauty gave her birth ; but the deep and perfect 
union of the Florentine tenderness and passion with the full, strong 
healthy English nature, gave her a spirit in which those ele- 
ments mingled their tones in a harmony strange and mysterious, 
inexplicable, indeed, to those who do not recognize the chord. 
She owed her existence to a poem of life — what should she be 
but a poetess ! Her father saw in a procession of chanting 
priests and girls a face, which 

" flashed Uke a cymbal on his face, 

And shook with silent clangor brain and heart, 
Transfiguring him to music. Thus, even thus, 
He, too, received his sacramental gift 
With eucharistic meanings ; for he loved, . 
And thus, beloved, she died." 

After which, 

" He left our Florence, and made haste to hide 
Himself, his prattling child and silent grief 
Among the mountains above Pelago ; 
Because unmothered babes, he thought, had need 
Of mother Nature more than others use." 

He too died, and left her a last injunction : 

"Love, my child, love, love! — (then he had done with grief) 
Love, my child." 

What could such a child do but love! To follow her life in all 
its subtle and marvellous development of brain and heart, were 
to read the book anew. Chilled by English air and life 4 
startled into fuller being by English wrong, she works out her 
problem alone — if child thus parented could be alone— and in 
this solution gives us the fullest lesson of the real life which 
man's or woman's pen has ever yet given the world. Full 
of dramatic power and reality, the story draws into it all its 
episodes — if they can be called such — weaving them into a web 
in which not one thread is lost, and in the development of 
which the interest heightens page by page to a climax, the 
perfection of which is scarcely marred in satisfactoriness by the 
sad fate of Romney — a note which, like the seventh in music, 
touches a deeper depth than any perfect chord can do. 
"My Romney! — Lifting up my hand in his, 
As wheeled by Seeing spirits toward the east, 
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He turned instinctively, — where faint and fair, ■ 

Along the tingling desert of the sky, 
Beyond the circle of the conscious hills, 
Were laid in jasper-stone, as clear as glass, 
The first foundations of that new, near Day 
Which should be builded out of heaven to God. 
He stood a moment with erected brows, 
In silence, as a creature might who gazed : 
Stood calm, and fed his blind, majestic eyes 
Upon the thought of perfect noon. And when 
I saw his soul saw — ' Jasper first,' I said, 
'And second, sapphire; third, chalcedony; 
The rest in order, — last, an amethyst.' " 

Pkesoott's Robertson's Chables V.* — No matter what a 
* man's individual value, society must recognize thankfully any 
assistance that he may hestow upon a less fortunate fellow- 
mortal, as something of a compliment to itself. In the multi- 
tude of newer works the classic production of the English his- 
torian was experiencing all neglect, by no means its desert. An 
enterprising publishing house signified the good that would, 
come, if such an historian as Mr. Prescott would give his 
authority to a new edition, adding to it a narrative of his own, 
out of material that was inaccessible to the former author ; and 
the result has been three substantial volumes, in shape and 
subject such as to make them the proper companions of our 
historian's other works. 

The reign of Charles V. (1519-1556) is that of the era of the 
greatest preeminence in Christian Art— an age that boasted for 
its patrons the Pontiff Leo X., and in Prance its sovereign, 
Francis I. ; while the Emperor himself found time, amidst all 
the systematic political advances that his ambition dictated, to 
bestow his kindest favor upon Titian, and set the example of a 
liberal patronage of the Arts to his people. The first prince of 
his age by his wars, which produced intercourse with the more 
cultured Italy, and the wealth of his realm inaugurated a desire 
• among his subjects to possess the treasures of Art; and an emu- 
lation to equal and produce such of themselves, prepared the 
way in Spain for the coming of Murillo and Valasquez. 

While Italy numbered among her artists such as Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Oorreggio, Da Vinci, Titian, and Del Sarto, it 
must not be denied that there was every inducement for one of 
Leo's artistic sympathies, to assume the noble standing of a 
patron. Yet, the question is not an unfair one, whether he was 
not something of a cause as well as an effect. The monarch of 
France, however, was possessed of a laudable spirit of emula- 
tion, and the collection of casts from the antique, \ which he 
caused to be brought from Italy, and his summons to his court 
of Leonardo, del Sarto, a"nd Cellini, bespeak an active perform- 
ance. Doubtful or not be the story, that Da Vinci died in his 
arms, it yet may pass for a symbol that he took to his heart the 
worthiest children of Art. 

There was another of the ornaments of Italian. Art, that 
Charles took to himself for a season, and this was Titian. 
According to the best evidence, the Venetian made that jour- 
ney to Spain which was to have so great an effect upon her 
Art, about 1532. Whatever the date may.have been is of little 
consequence to our present purpose. Charles received him 
kindly, and, if the story is not apocryphal, rebuked a courtier 
who refused to pick u p a pencil the painter had dropped in the 

* The Bistory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles 7. By William Robertson, 
D.D., With an Account of the Emperor's Ufe after Ms Abdication. By Win. 
H. Prescott. In three volumes. Boston : Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1857. 



monarch's presence, by handing it to Titian himself, saying 
that; " So great an artist shonld be served i>y an emperor:?* -A<i 
any rate he had him near his person constantly, made him a 
ohamberlain, honored him with knighthood, granted him & pen- 
sion of two hundred gold crowns, and never paid him less than 
eight hundred crowns for each of his portraits. Oharles; Mr. 1 
Prescott informs us, was no contemptible connoisseur; r and 
when he retired to Tuste took with 'him his small, but choice 
collection of pictures j 

" Some of which ranked as the noblest masterpieces of Art. 'They 
were variously painted, on canvas, wood, and stone, mostly of the size* 
of life, and hung in rich frames round the walls of his apartment; 
Some were in miniature, and among these were no less than three of 
the Empress; while an elaborate altar-piece, displaying pictures of the 
Virgin and the Child, was ornamented with gold medallions, that con- 
tained likenesses of the different members of the imperial family "-.-iT 

In this collection were eight pictures from the pencil of 
Titian. The same artist painted the Emperor's portrait several 
times, and one of these is engraved for the work before us, but, 
unfortunately, in no good style. Tiie ; Emperor had a great, 
desire" to go down to posterity on the canvas of Titian, and says 
Mr. Prescott, "He lives no less immortal there, than on the 
pages of history." Titian's celebrated Gloria, '■ or Last Judg- 
ment, was also in the chapel at Yuste, and so situated over the 
altar that it could be seen by the imperial inmate from his bed, 
through a window. It will be recollected it represents the 
monarch and his consort entering the heavenly gates' which 
are thronged with angels to receive him. This he had caused 
to be painted some years previously for the purpose of. being 
carried to the- monastery with him, and after his death, when 
it was proposed to carry his remains to the Escurial, it preceded 
them but briefly to the same place, much to the disappointment 
of the monks, of Yuste. Mr. Prescott remarks of the collec- 
tion that, .'' 

"It was one well suited to the condition of the monarch, who had 
withdrawn from the tumult of the world to a life of holy meditation. 
While surrounded by the images of those who were, associated in, his 
memory with the most tender recollections, his religious 'sensibilities 
were kindled by the sight of those.scenes which commemorated iiie\ 
sorrows and sufferings of His Saviour." r • ,r 

The following anecdote is furfbier characteristic of the man^ 
"Ayila's mansion was adorned with more than one picture com- 
memorating the deedsof . his favorite hero. Among others, the battle 
of Eenti, pointed in fresco on. the ceiling. This was a bloody fight, in 
which both sides claimed the victory. Avila, like a true-hearted 
hidalgo, had caused the French to "be represented as put to a shameful 
rout before the conquering Spaniards. This did not altogether please 
the Emperor, who remarked, that it wa$ nob' correct; that far from- 
being routed, the French had made a well-ordered retreat'; arid that 
the artist must go' over his work again and make it conformable fd 
truth."'' ■ ' , " : '--- -'■■•'■■'■ '■■■■'■■■* 

. Charles, we are told, had an eye for the Beautiful fnNaturej 
as welt ias in Art; and often took his repasts on the southern 
gallery that adjoined his apartment, where. his sight coiiiS 
range over a magnificent prospeot, with all varieties from t£e 
bold peaks of the Sierra to the luxuriant savanna. In the 
afternoon he used to sit there and watch the glories of the set 
ting sun. The authenticated legend, upon; which Lpngieliovf 
based his ballad of The Emperor's Bird Nest, attests his natural 
sensibility. ' ' : 

The information, whioh such researches as Mr. Prescott have 
procured for us, now make the cloister life of Charles, perhaps^ 
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thebest.known portion of his career; not only lack of knowledge, 
but such as was erroneous, marked the previous accounts of his 
later life. We know now that he lived in a monastery, but 
not as a monk, exercising yet a control over? the world's 
affairs; that he was not abstemious, but on the- contrary an 
epicurean gormandizer, and divided what time these pursuits 
did npt require, between devotion and cultured intercourse. It 
may not be deemed amiss to subjoin the translation of a brief 
ballad of rather instructive moral, which the German Count 
Platen wrote before our, later access of knowledge. Prescott 
contrasts his starting on his career towards Spain to receive the 
throne, with his final voyage to lay down his weary limbs 
there, and be at rest. " He had run the race of glorypbad Won 
the prizes and found: that all was vanity." The. historian says, 
he is indebted to Gachard for the suggestion of this contrast. 
The German poem runs thus : 

THE PILGRIM BEFORE ST. JUST. 

:,..; ".'Tisnightl the stormy blast sweeps wailing o'er, 
;.-., •-.- Ye Spanish monks !:oh, open wide your door I 
i:-;.-..; And give me rest until the morning bell .;-? 

■ . .Calls out to prayer each brother in his. cell. 
. -i ,.; Whate'er your roof may. have is all I crave, 
.!; The mantle of your order and a grave. 
/ .,,■ >; And grudge me not a little cloister shrine, ...,> -. ■ ■.. 

!; ,. Who, onceheld more than half the world as mine. 
,,.,- ,, This head, which now a shaven crown must bear, 

■ . Did, once a diadem and many wear ; s 

. I These shoulders which the capuch here must bow,^, ; . 

Have proud imperial ermine worn ere now. 
i ..", I'm. one, who hath a death in living known, ■ * 

,..,,. In ruins fallen as my ancient throne 1" ■ - > -. ; 

We joyfully recognize any attempt to familiarize Art ; for it 
has no work in any of its wide departments, that is truly 
great that is hot enhanced in value to us by our becoming 
familiar with it. Most of us live in houses and hot in palaces, 
and have only the walls of pur parlors and chambers, and not 
the surface of a gallery, where we can hang our few favorite 
pictures. Some even are so confined that they must limit- their 
collection to such as a portfolio can contain. The selection of 
p^c^iires as parlor ornaments not being fully understood, an 
immense, grim "old master" forms, too frequently a blotch 
on the "walls Of the drawing-rooms in our cities. Our drawing- 
rodms'do not aspire to be galleries, and in a room intended for 
the' reception of friends, symmetry and a sort of relation of one 
tiling to another is .what is only desired. No matter what the 
intrinsic value of paintings may bej subject and size mutually 
adapted are often the main criterion (providing, of course, they 
are of sufficient merit as Art- works) by which a man of taste 
selects the ornaments of such walls ; at any rate, he, in no case, 
confounds the proprieties of the parlor with those of the gallery. 

So in literature, few have libraries of dignified ootavos and 
portly quartos, but many have their book shelf,, and some of the 
wandering sort the corner of their trunks. Such are to be pro- 
vided for, and how valuable to them are cabinet editions, com- 
pact, .though readable, of the best productions of the best 
minds. Worts, .too extensive in a -library form, are thus 
brought .into familiar usage ; and from being adapted for the 
pocket and carpet-bag, find many a reader they otherwise would 
not.. The publisher's pecuniary success in such editions only 
proves that the public's necessity is met. Last summer Ticknor 



& Fields, of Boston, issued Tennyson in such a shape, and now, 
for the holidays, they bring out two just such volumes of Long- 
fellow's Poems. The tourists who had his English compeer for 
a companion last season, may have their favorite American this 
coming season. The binding is neat, but we wish it resembled 
more that compact elegance of the miniature issues of the 
German poets, from the famous house .of Ootta, in Stuttgart. 
Eoutledge's little edition (London) of Longfellow's prose works 
makes a good companion volume to the present ones, which 
may yet be copied in this country. 

We have before us the first regular issue (January 3) of a 
new weekly of high stamp, of a size a triflo larger than 
The Crayon, and 16 pages, published in Boston, called The 
Spectator. What interests us in it particularly is, that once a 
month a full-page steel engraving, from the burin of Mr. Joseph 
Andrews, a brother of its publisher, will be given; and if we 
can judge from the admirable copy (by permission) in this num- 
ber of "one of the plates iu Darley's " Margaret," and the intima- 
tion that Mr. Darley will furnish some original designs,, we feel 
confident that in respect to illustrations it. will surpass 'any pe- 
riodical in onr country. The paper resembles in appearance its 
London namesake, but is to differ frdm that in matter so far as 
in addition to a summary of foreign and home news, it will 
give place to reviews and literary articles, which are to come 
from first hands, if the initials of Edward Everett and hints of 
Felton, Lowell, and Hillard do not mislead us. \ ' 

In addition, to the " Autobiography " of Jean Pato alluded 
to in the: article orr this celebrated writer, in' the December 
Obayon, two of his works have been published in this' country, 
namely, "Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces " and " Walt and 
Vult." The.former, especially, will richly reward perusal ; it is 
a domestic drama of simple interest,' but of profound signifi- 
cance. Messrs. James Monroe & Co., of Boston, are the 
publishers. r -■■■ > 

Advocating Schools . for Design, the x New York , Express 
says, truly enough : , . . . ,-.,,-., 

. We want, few things^so much in this country as Schoolsifor Design. 
Whether for men or women,.' we. can't have too many of them. Thece 
should be a School of Design; taught by ' competent instructors, in 
every public school. Everything we do in this country, every house 
we build, every church we erect, every town we survey, every park we 
lay out, nay, every article we make, be it a bureau, table, desk, or.toy, 
shows- our want of Schools of Design. Chir everything 'is ugly, "as 
ugly aa.it, can be; no lines of grace and beauty, no combining of the 
elegant with the useful. It is just the contrary in France and, Ger- 
many. Not" an article comes from there, no matter for how insignifi- 
cant a purpose, but is full : of beauty in itself. Foreign trifles' are 
valuable not only for. their; use, but because they are pretty,. and help 
to make home pleasant and life agreeable. We make clocks in Con-r 
hecticut,- make them by- hundreds of thousands, but they are so 
alarmingly ugly ithat they give one the fidgets to have them in the 
house. Yet our foreign toy shops are full of the veriest trifles; which 
are eagerly bought up every day, at twice the cost of a clock, because 
■they are so pretty that purchasers can't resist the temptation. 



Daguerheotmes may be, copied by the electrotype process. In order 
to do this, a portion of the back of the daguerreotype is cleaned by scrap- 
ing it, or by appyling a single drop of nitric acid, which is then to be 
wiped off ; a little chloride of zinc is now to be put on the clean spot, and 
a small piece of thin pewter solder. A thickish copper wire, having one 
end flattened, is now placed in the flame of a candle or lamp, and being 
brought in contact with the picture, the heat is to be continued until 
the solder runs. The back of the daguerreotype is now coated with 
wax, and then placed in the bath to receive the deposit of copper. 
The electrotype, will Jje found easily separable from the pictures, and it 
should be slightly gilt, to ■ protect, from oxidation.— Exchange. '",' 



